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The Military Budget 


Mr. FrrepMan: The size of our federal budget threatens to become a 
political football. All of us would like to see our taxes cut, or at least 
not raised. All of us would like to see our country strong and secure 
against a military threat, able to defend our national interests. It is 
tempting to promise that we can have our cake and eat it too—that we 
can economize drastically without cutting military expenditures. But 
our budget is now predominantly a military budget. 

The major question in judging it is whether it provides adequate 
military security. But how can the citizen judge a military budget? 
To judge a military budget, we need information about its economic 
effects on us; but we also need information about the economic strength 
of the Russian economy, for in no other way can we decide how much 
military strength America needs. Are we spending enough? Are we 
spending too much? How much must we spend to get the military 
security we seek? How large are Russian military expenditures com- 
pared to ours? Blough, what are the facts about our military budget? 


_ Mr. Bioucn: According to the plan set forth in the President’s budg- 
‘et which is now before the Congress for action, the federal govern- 
‘ment in the twelve months beginning this coming July and ending the 
following June will spend $85 billion. Of that total, $65 billion will go 
for major national security programs; a little more than $10 billion will 
go to pay costs growing out of past wars; and a little less than $10 bil- 
lion will go for all other purposes, including what we usually think 
-of as peacetime government activities. 


Mr. Harais: Your figures on the national budget indicate to me that 
if there is to be any substantial reduction in the federal budget, it would 
have to come from the military budget. 


Mr. Bioucu: That seems quite obvious. 


Mr. Harris: The nondefense items in our budget are no larger than 
they were in 1940 if they are corrected for price changes. In fact, the 
proportion of our total national income taken by nondefense govern- 
‘ment expenses is much less in 1952 than it was in 1940. The fact is, as 
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Senator Paul Douglas says in a forthcoming book, it is the “warfare 
world,” not the “welfare state,” which keeps federal expenditures high. 
Blough, what is the structure of the military budget anyway? 


Mr. Bioucu: As I said, $65 billion is scheduled to be spent on national 
security programs, which is more than three-quarters of the total ex- 
penditure. Not all the $65 billion goes for our own armed forces. About 
$3 billion is to go for such things as the atomic-energy program and 
other nonmilitary programs directly bearing on national security. 
About $11 billion is planned for military and economic aid to the rest 
of the free world in strengthening our mutual defenses. The part going 
directly for the armed forces, then, is $51 billion. 


Mr. FriepMan: Of course the possibility of cuts of which we are 
speaking can come, to some extent, outside this $65 billion. But if we 
restrict ourselves to within this $65 billion, is the amount which goes 
for foreign aid—the $11 billion—all directly for military items? 


Mr. BioucH: No, that is not all for military items. The greater part 
of it is for military items, but even the part which is for economic aid 
has been for the most part adjusted in order to give the maximum 
military contribution in the countries to which the aid goes. So that 
there is some other economic aid. But this is predominantly a military 
aid program whether the aid is in direct military form or in economic 
aid form. 


Mr. FriepMan: I feel that there is some possibility that that part 
could be cut, but I would rather turn to another question. Blough, you 
have mentioned these figures of $65-billion expenditures for the mili- 
- tary budget and $51 billion for direct military expenditures. Does that 
mean that that is all the money which the military services are going to 
have available, or could spend, next year? 


Mr. Bioucu: No. The military services have more money to spend. 
Last July, before the fiscal year started, they had $39 billion of appropri- 


ations; and the new authority for the current year in which we now ~ 


are—the twelve months beginning last July and ending this June— 
would bring the total available funds up to about $100 billion. So that 
going into this coming year, beginning next July, there would be about 
$61 billion added in new appropriations. There is plenty of money so 
far as the funds are concerned. That is not what sets the limit to mili- 
tary spending. 

Mr. Harais: If it is not the money which is holding back the military 
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effort, I suppose that we need to look at the general economy and to see 
to what extent it can support the military effort? 


Mr. FriepMan: Is it not a bad thing that the money is not holding 
back the military effort? Does that not mean that we are giving a blank 
check to the military? 


Mr. Bioucu: We are not giving the military a blank check. After all, 
there are limits here; and the appropriations which are made this year, 
for example, will certainly set limits to expenditures next year and the 
year afterward. But to a considerable extent your suggestion is correct 
that, when the appropriation has been made, Congress loses pretty 
much control over the rate of spending. 


Mr. Friepman: If I understood your figures before, the military will 
be able to spend, next year, if it wants to, twice what you are estimating 
will be spent? 


Mk. Buioucu: I think that you exaggerate a little on the amount. But, 
as I said before, it is not the money which is determining it. After all, 
let us remember that a lot of the things which the military buys cannot 
be produced in a month or in six months or even in a year. It takes a 
much longer period of time. And the military is not supposed to order 
these things until it has the money in hand; so that the length of time 
which is required in production is one of the things which makes the 
need to have a balance to carry over. But, even so, the idea is quite cor- 
-ect that the military has adequate finances and that there are other 
factors which are determining the rate at which the program is going. 


_ Mr. Friepman: If we are to judge this program as you have outlined 
't, a $65-billion program, I take it that we should turn to two related 
questions: On the one hand, what this means to us at home—how 
much of a burden or of a cost it imposes on us—and, on the other hand, 

hether it will provide the protection which we seek. Let us turn, first, 
jo the internal effects of this budget. 


Mr. Harris: The question is whether we can afford this large an 
expenditure. How big an expenditure is it really? In terms of the pro- 
duction we are now spending as much of the national income for 
efense as we are for food. That is, about one-fifth of our total effort in 
this country will under this budget go into defense. 


_ Mr. Friepman: As of the moment we are not spending at that rate, 
ewe? 
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Mr. Biovucu: No. 
Me. Frrepman: When will we reach that rate? 


Mr. Biovucu: We are expected to reach that rate at around the middle 
of this calendar year. 


Mrz. Friepman: At which time we will be spending about one-fifth ~ 
of our national income for providing military security? 


Maz. Bioucu: Roughly so, yes. : 


Mz. Friepman: This is a large burden; and the question Harris raised 
is whether we can afford it. Is it something which we can continue? Is 
it something which we ought to look forward to just for a year or two? — 


Mr. Harnis: The question is: Can our economy absorb this? Are we 
expanding? Or does this mean a severe cut in our standard of living? 


Mr. Buoucu: We will, of course, have to make the economic effort to~ 
handle this program, and it is not going to be an easy effort. We will 
have to cut down on things which we would like to spend as consumers 
and things which we would like to do as businesses and things which 
we would like to do as a government. But taking out 20 per cent of our 
national product, after all, brings us back to about where we were five 
years ago so far as the size of the product is concerned. It still leaves us 
as a very wealthy country, and we are continuing to grow. This rate of 
growth may be, we cannot tell exactly how rapidly, but it could very 
easily be, let us say, 5 per cent a year over the next five years. We have 
the capacity for it. 

Mrz. Frrepman: People often talk as if spending this money for 
defense were somehow going to bankrupt us in the long run. Of course, 
that is wrong. We are spending it out of our current income. Just as 
the amount we spend for food can be continued indefinitely because 
we are producing the new food year by year, so the amount we spen 
for armaments is also coming out of our current production. 
means that we are enjoying less now but not that it promises to exha 
any of our future possibilities. 

Mr. Buoucu: That is correct with some exceptions: Is our capi 
supply continuing to grow and to be maintained so that we have 
industrial power? Is our raw-material supply going to be adequate 
the future? 

Mz. Hanzis: Friedman, they often say that this great expenditure 
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likely to cause inflation. You have looked into this matter; do you think 
that this means inflation? 


Mr. FriepMan: That is a question of our will. We have just been 
jsaying that we can afford this burden if we want it. It amounts to a 
‘very large burden but one which is well within our capacity. The ques- 
ition of whether there is inflation is a question of how we choose to pay 
for our military expenditures. 


Mr. Bioucu: I would agree with that. To my way of thinking there 
lis no reason whatever why we cannot handle a program of the size 
jabout which we are talking without inflation if the public understands 
that it has costs to meet and is willing to meet them in the ways in 
‘which they should be met. For example, one of the things which is 
ineeded in order to meet this program without inflation is some addi- 
\tional taxes. And the President, this year, has asked for about $5 billion 
of additional taxes. And there are other things, of course, which are 
‘involved in our stabilization program. 


_ Mr. FriepMan: It is not entirely clear to me that with the presently 
iplanned budget we need additional taxes, though I would say that jf 
‘expenditures go much above our present receipts, we ought to get 
ithem. But, in addition to paying for it by taxes, we can also provide the 
‘funds by lending money to the government if that means that the gov- 
‘ernment spends the money instead of individuals or businesses spend- 
‘ing the money. 

Mr. Bioucu: Yes. That is, if we cut our expenditures to lend the 
‘money to the government. 


Mr. Harris: We may have to cut the consumer expenditures. 
Mr. Bioucu: And the business expenditures. 


Mk. Friepman: And this ties in with the question of whether we can 
have a growing capital structure. That is partly a question of our own 
choice. How do we choose to spend what we do not spend for govern- 
ment purposes? 


_ Mr. Bioucu: The fact of the matter is that since the Korean outbreak 
‘we have had a tremendous expansion in our supply of capital. Our 
capital formation is going ahead at an unprecedented rate. 


if 


| Mk. Friepman: One more point along these lines is that we are in a 
growing economy and that output has been going up steadily year by 
year and will continue to grow and to go up. Even if we were to con- 
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tinue our present rate, or our projected rate, of military expenditures 
indefinitely, we could, nonetheless, look forward to a growing civilian 
standard of living, provided for out of the increased product the tech- 
nological advance and developments make possible. 


Mr. Broucu: Certainly, after we get over the hump of the expendi- 
tures, I certainly think that that is true. 


Mr. Harris: There is a question of the resources of the nation, how- 
ever—that is, the fundamental physical resources. Are we depleting our 
resources, let us say, of iron ore at a very high rate because of rearma- 
ment? 


Mr. FrrepMan: We would be using a lot of iron ore if we were not 
rearming. In part we are producing tanks instead of automobiles and 
not using more iron ore. 


Mr. Harris: You view it fundamentally as the diversion from con- 
sumer goods to military goods and not as an increase in the total rate? 


Mr. FriepMan: It may be an increase to some extent. You are an 
expert on our natural resources, Harris; does it seem to you that this is 
a serious problem for the immediate future? 


Mr. Harris: Viewed in the long range, I think that it is a very seri- 
ous problem. Viewed in the immediate range, it is not so serious 
because the rate is not stepped up very much. We simply cannot in- 
crease our capacity very rapidly. 


Mr. Frrepman: I think that the conclusion which we have reached 
on this discussion of internal effects is that we have undertaken a major 
task—a task which will require real effort on the part of the economy 
to afford—but one which is within our capacities. Nonetheless, it is not 
a task which we undertake because it yields us anything directly good 
but rather to protect our nation against a threat from without. We 
should all be delighted if we could protect ourselves with a smaller cost 
in these terms. Let us turn now to the question of whether this military 
budget which is being projected is big enough, too big, or too small to 
meet the danger which we face. What is this danger, as you see it, 
Harris? 


Mr. Harris: The only power in the world which is now thought to 
threaten American security is the Soviet Union, so that it is a question 
of what the Soviet military is. The published Soviet military budget for 
1951 is about 100 billion rubles—that is, out of a total Soviet budget of 
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450 billion rubles for that year. It might appear that the proportion of 
the Soviet budget spent for military purposes is far smaller than ours— 
one-fourth compared to three-fourths. This is, however, fallacious. 


Mr. BioucH: Why is that? 


Mr. Harris: The Soviet budget includes local governmental units, 
for example; it also includes a large segment of the manufacturing and 
trade activities of the country. If one removed these two parts of the 
budget, the proportion which they spend for military purposes might 
ibe, roughly, the same as ours. 

: Mr. FrrepMan: But, of course, the proportion which they are spend- 
ing is not what matters. What matters is the amount of military effort 

hich they are buying. You were quoting figures in rubles. Most of us 
a not familiar with rubles in our everyday activities. What is a ruble? 


Mr. Harris: That is hard to answer. The official rate of exchange is 
at a ruble is worth 25 cents. That would make their military budget 
25 billion. Actually in terms of what it will buy, a ruble is worth con- 
iderably less than that. We can say somewhere between $10 and $20 
dillion is probably their military effort. 


Mr. FriepMan: Does that mean that we are spending now or plan- 
ning to spend three to four times as much as the Russians are on the 


‘nilitary effort? 
I: . . . 

_ Mk. Bioucu: I doubt whether this translation of rubles into dollars 
its very accurately into the military effort itself. But, even after making 
allowances for that, there are a lot of other factors which have to be 


taken into account. 


_ Mr. Harris: It perhaps is better to compare the total national income, 

ause it is easier to run those translations. Total Soviet national . 
mcome is about one-third that of the United States. This means that if 

we spend in the next fiscal year as much as we plan to spend, we will 

»e spending almost as much on the military budget alone as the total 

soviet production for all purposes, civilian and government. 


_ Mr. Bioucu: That makes it look entirely too easy though, because, 
fter all, the United States is behind several years on this defense pro- 
ram. We have not been building up our arms, while we have every 
eason to believe that the Soviet Union has been. Our defense lines are 
long way, we hope, from our national borders. That means lengthy 
ansportation and logistic problems. Then I go back again to the 
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point that I doubt if the translation of dollars into rubles, even in terms 
of national income, really gives an equivalent which is very useful. 


Mr. Harris: Let us move, then, into the question of actual products. 
If we take the question of steel, the Soviet production of steel is about 
one-third our production. The Soviet production of pig iron and copper 
is also about a third. What percentage of United States steel goes into 
defense needs? 


Mr. FriepMan: That question is hard to determine, because steel may 
go into defense needs by very round-about channels; but I take it that 
it is not over a fifth or something of that sort. 


Mr. Harris: If it were a fifth, and half the Soviet steel were going 
directly into defenses, it would be roughly comparable, then. 


Mr. FrrepMan: That is true. But these figures, despite all the qualifi- 
cations, are enormously important in judging the problem we as a 
nation have to face. A crucial underlying fact is that our economic 
potential, despite the fact that we have a smaller population than Rus- 
sia, is vastly greater than the Russian potential, according to Harris’ 
figures—something like three times as great. 


Mr. Bioucu: I think that that is clearly true. 


Mr. FriepMan: And surely that means from a long-range point of 
view that we can undertake a program of maintaining military strength 
which the Russians cannot in the long run match. 


Mr. Harris: We need also to take into account Western Europe. The 
countries of Western Europe have, in aggregate, about the same eco- 
nomic potential as the Soviet Union. A strongly united and determined 
Europe—that is, Western Europe, including Britain, Italy, France, and 
West Germany—should very nearly be a match for the Soviet Union. 
Or if we take the North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries, which 
are bound by treaty in mutual defense, they together produce about as 
much income and goods as the entire Soviet Union. If we add Germany 
to that, it makes a very encouraging picture. 


Mr. Friepman: But is not the problem in Europe one of will as well 
as power? 


Mr. Harris: Unquestionably the will is the key to the matter there. 


Mr. Friepman: So that, while it is true that Western Europe could 
alone provide an economic match for the Soviet Union, I take it that it 
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would be dangerous for us to rely upon that happening in the immedi- 
ate future at least? 


Mr. Harris: Although the total military expenditures in Western 
Europe are thought to be about the same as the Soviet military expendi- 
ture, Europe is divided up into many segments and probably is not so 
efficient. 


Mr. FriepMan: Let us go back to the Russian case to see what we 
have been saying so far. We have been saying that the Russian national 
income is perhaps a third of ours, in terms of all kinds of goods and 
services. That is what they have available. Then in terms of what we 
can guess about their military expenditures, they have been spending 
what in our terms we would value at about $10 to $20 billion compared 
to our national military expenditures of something like a projected rate 
of $65 billion for this coming year. 

Blough, you were saying before that we needed to spend more than 
the Russians in order to make up for our delay, for the fact that the 
Russians have been maintaining a steady rate of military expenditures 
and that we have let ours slide. Is there any other major factor which 
should affect the size of our military effort compared to theirs? 


Mr. Bioucu: I referred to it a little bit earlier—the fact that we are 
in a different geographical location, that we do not want our lines of 
defense to be on our borders but far away from our borders; that it is 
the free world which needs to be defended and not simply our borders, 
because the free world, it seems to me, stands or falls together, pretty 
much. 


__ Mk. Friepman: More specifically, I take it, this means that one of the 
eventualities which we have to plan for is war against Russia on the 
continent of Europe and that your point is that that is much closer to 
Russia’s center and heart than it is to ours. Therefore, it will impose less 
of a burden on her. 


_ Mk. Harris: This I actually doubt. I think that it would be just as 
difficult for the Soviet Union to supply goods in Western Europe as for 
‘the United States. Ocean lines of shipping are cheaper and more effi- 
‘cient than overland rail transport from the heart of the Soviet Union 
into Western Europe; so that I think this differential could easily be 
‘exaggerated. 

Mr. FriepMan: But yet it means that Russia will be operating from 
her own homeland, does it not, and that she will not have to be provid- 


Pp ; 
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ing the kind of external bases and supplies and stores and stocks which 
we will? 


Mr. Harris: If one were in France, I think that that is just as con- 
venient to the United States as it is to the Soviet Union. There is one 
thing which perhaps should be stated, and that is that the level of our 
military expenditures for 1951 is excessive in terms of the Soviet. We 
ought to put ourselves in the Soviet position. Is the Soviet military 
budget adequate in terms of the American military budget for next 
year? 


Mr. Bioucu: Are you suggesting that we may be inducing them to 
speed up their military expenditures as they have induced us to speed 
up our military expenditures? 


Mr. Harris: Unquestionably that is going to be the result. It leads to 
an arms race. That is one of the dangerous features of it. 


Mr. FriepMan: But is there any way by which we can avoid this? 
Must we not under the present circumstances do our best on this score 
and, on the other hand, try by diplomatic and other means to see if we 
cannot procure an easing in world tension which would permit us both 
to ease off on this armament production? 


Mr. Harris: Yes. Is there really, though, any evidence that the Soviet 
Union plans to attack Western Europe in the near future? That is a 
question which perhaps we cannot answer today, but it is pertinent to 
the over-all question. 


Mr. FriepMan: It seems to me, though, that we are going off our 
main tack for a moment. In discussing this military budget, we have 
been taking for granted our strategic objectives, not necessarily because 
any one of us agrees with them, but because that is a separate problem 
which should be discussed in its own right. 


Mr. Bioucu: You clearly are not suggesting, if I understand the way 
you are approaching this, that our military budget for 1953 is too large 
in relation to the needs for it. That is not the implication, is it? 


Mr. Harris: My implication is that this rate will probably not be 
maintained. This is a temporary high level. 


Mr. Bioucu: It is not intended to be maintained. The intention is to 
raise the standard to a certain level and then maintain it from then on. 


Mr. Harris: But there is a danger in its continually going higher. 
Mr. FriepMan: How would you summarize your views on this ques- 
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tion of whether our military budget will enable us to defend ourselves 
against the Russians? 


Mr. Harris: I would say that it is possible to defend the United 
States and the Western world; that the productive capacity of the 
United States is about three times that of the Soviet Union; and that 
‘thus we can outproduce the Soviet Union in nearly all types of military 
equipment. Western Europe has, as a whole, a productive capacity 
about equal to that of the Soviet Union and thus could, if well organ- 
co defend itself against possible attack from the East with moderate 
American help. If, by our present—I hope, temporary—high military 

pacect we are able to secure the defenses and the free cooperation of 
eae Europe, we should soon be able substantially to reduce our 
ilitary expenditures without endangering our security. 


Mr. Broucu: I would say that it would be wasteful for this country 
o spend more for defense than is needed to meet the danger but that it 
ould be suicidal not to spend what is needed if our economy can 
afford it. Some critics of the defense program talk darkly about how it 
will bankrupt and destroy the country. There is no real basis for this 
fear. Taking one-fifth of the production of a rich and growing country 
or defense is costly, but it is not beyond our powers. 

_ Of course, if we are foolish; if we do not face up to the problem; if 
we balk at paying adequate taxes and at holding down consumer 
spending, business spending, and necessary governmental spending, we 
may seriously damage the economy through inflation. But that need 
not happen, and we must not let it happen. The defense program can 
de supported without damage to the economy. After we have passed 
the peak of expenditures, there is no reason why we should not enjoy 
4 rising standard of living as well as an increase in our industrial power. 


| Mr. Friepman: I feel strongly that the present military budget is 
orobably enough to provide us with reasonable military security. But I 
feel even more strongly that this question is fundamentally one to be 
Hecided on a civilian level and not left to the military; that it is a ques- 
tion which rests fundamentally on our economic capacity, on the one 
jaand, and our strategic needs, on the other; that these are questions 
which are on the level of the highest civilian aolieie 
_ The danger which we face is that because the questions are so difficult 
answer, because they rest on such imponderable considerations, we 
ill turn over the job to the military and give it a blank check on our 
tational resources. 


ECONOMY IN THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT* 
By PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


United States Senator from Illinois 


* 
General Difficulties in Reducing the Military Budget 


ONE approaches the military budget with feelings of awe and fright. 
It is the most important budget which comes before the Congress in terms 
both of national defense and of the amounts of money involved. The 
prevailing opinion—in Congress and, I am sure, in the country as a 
whole—is that the United States should be as strongly prepared as pos- 
sible. The threat of Communist aggression makes this imperative. My 
own feeling is that we should have a stronger force than present plans 
call for. So my desire not to impair our armed strength is especially 
pronounced. 

At the same time Congress has a grave responsibility in this matter. 
When the defense budget was before the Senate in the fall of 1951, we 
were faced with a proposed appropriation of $61 billion, or over one- 
fifth of the national income. Such a large expenditure should certainly be 
scrutinized carefully by Congress. 

Yet one is always afraid that, if he makes a proposal for a reduction in 
the defense budget, it will reduce military efficiency. Whenever anyone 
seeks to economize, the Defense Department is almost always quick to 
say that such an act will impair the nation’s armed effectiveness. ‘There- 
fore, a congressman is always at a disadvantage when he proposes re- 
ductions for the military establishment. Because of the technical knowl- 
edge of military men, we are reluctant to criticize them or their budget. 
We are always afraid that economy may impair our national defense or 
at least that we may be accused of trying to impair it. We are always 
afraid that, if we vote for a reduction in a given expenditure, our friends 
in the Defense Department will criticize us and our political opponents 
back home will say, “You voted to cut the military appropriation; you 
voted to weaken the preparedness program of the United States of 
America.” Even if a congressman is fairly certain that he is not crippling 
the security of the country, he is afraid that he will be accused of doing so. 


*Preprinted from the forthcoming book, Economy in the National Government, by 
Senator Douglas, by special permission of the University of Chicago Press (May, 1952). 
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Men are as sensitive about their reputation for patriotism as women are 
about their honor. 

But unless we are to give up a representative democracy, Congress must 

scrutinize these expenditures. When Congress ceases to exert careful scru- 
tiny, when we appropriate without question every dollar that is asked 
_ of us, then we shall have passed from being a representative democracy 
to being a militarized nation—a nation in which the general staff makes 
the decisions and the popularly elected representatives of the people 
merely follow suit. I do not think that we have reached that point yet. I 
hope that we will never reach it. But I fear we are moving in that direc- 
tion. 

The defense budget itself is a formidable document. Last year it 
consisted of more than two hundred pages, and nearly every page was 
filled with closely printed tables which are supposed to break down the 
lump-sum-item appropriation. The enormous amounts involved are in 
sharp contrast to the inadequate resources of the congressional appropri- 
_ ations committees and of interested individual congressmen. 

Specifically, in 1951, the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
had only one staff expert who dealt with the question of defense appropri- 
ations; the House committee had only two. The Department of Defense, 
on the other hand probably had hundreds, if not thousands, of men 
| working to develop the budget and to justify it. So far as expert knowl- 
edge was concerned, the Appropriations Committee was almost help- 
less in dealing with the Defense Department. What the committee really 
- needs is a group of inspectors to give detailed attention and scrutiny to 
the budget. True economies—cutting fat, not muscle—would be best 
effected through a scrutiny of spending policies and processes before the 
' budget is made up. When the scrutiny comes afterward, it is too late. The 
budget has been justified, and wasteful practices, such as “luxury buying,” 
have been accounted for. The congressional committees use investigators 
to some extent, but a force of from fifty to one hundred experts to help 
Congress would be scarcely enough. 

The Committee on Appropriations of the House took over three 
thousand pages, and the corresponding committee of the Senate took 
_ approximately two thousand pages, of testimony on the military budget. 
Nevertheless, it is estimated that the House committee studied appropri- 
ations at the rate of $10 million a minute. The witnesses who appeared 
before these committees were almost entirely drawn from the Defense 
Department. Before the House committee these men argued cogently 
and at great length, giving reasons why the appropriations which were 
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asked for should be made. Before the Senate committee they explained 
why any cuts which had been made by the House should be restored and 
why any economies sought by the Senate were impractical and based on 
false and erroneous ideas. 

The attitude of the military in such matters tends to be similar to that 
of a Glendoveer: 


I am a blessed Glendoveer: 
*Tis mine to speak and yours to hear. 


This is the barrage faced by the Appropriations Committee, which can 
set aside time to hold extensive hearings. The difficulties experienced by 
individual members of the Senate not members of the Appropriations 
Committee are much greater. They are busy with their own legislative 
duties and with their own correspondence, and they must attend the 
hearings of other committees. What should they do when they are sud- 
denly confronted with a 223-page military budget containing thousands 
of individual items? 

When an individual senator tries to probe into the details of the budget 
and to get information about it, he runs up against further difficulties. 
One of these is-the tendency of the military to classify material and to 
make it unavailable or at least difficult to obtain. Such material, as is well 
known, is classified in ascending order of importance—“restricted,” 
“confidential,” “secret,” and in some cases “top secret.” Somebody once 
said that there is still another classification—“burn before reading.” 

No one wishes to obtain truly classified information. A man is always 
afraid that he may talk in his sleep or that he may let something slip 
out in conversation with others. A congressman who is worthy of his 
salt wishes to preserve to the fullest degree the necessary confidences 
of the government. 

But there is a tendency for the Defense Department, and for the 
defense services, to overclassify a great deal of material. Sometimes this 
is done through a natural desire to make safe decisions. Sometimes, 
however, it is done to obscure mistakes made by the Defense Depart- 
ment and to make some of its activities more inaccessible. Doctors can 
bury their mistakes. The military can achieve the same end by “classi- 
fying” theirs. 

My colleague, Senator Thomas Hennings of Missouri, who was a 
distinguished naval officer during the last war, made the following 
statement in the debate on the military appropriations bill: 


“Certain high-ranking officers of the armed services to my knowledge 
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in the past have made it a practice to have certain nondescript and 
routine papers stamped ‘secret’ for their own private purposes.” 

I will not say that there is an Iron Curtain around the Pentagon. But 
there are a series of silken curtains which obscure one’s view of the 
defense establishment. 

As a result of all these difficulties, it is very hard to fight defense 
appropriations on the floor of the Senate or the House. They tend to 
go through more or less automatically. While seeking to effect econo- 
mies in the armed services, it sometimes seemed as though I faced a 
regiment of tanks, while equipped only with a few rocks and a carbine. 
The difficulty of making intelligent criticisms and of having these 
criticisms adequately considered deters virtually all senators and con- 
gressmen from offering amendments to reduce military appropriations. 

Nearly everyone finds it much easier to abdicate his responsibility, to 
accept the bill as it comes from the committees. The committees in 
turn, as I have pointed out, have been almost overwhelmed by the 
representatives of the Department of Defense. Yet all of us as citizens, 
and particularly those who have served in time of war, know the great 
wastes of military life. 
~ One phase of military appropriations makes it particularly necessary 
for Congress to comb the requests with great care. That is the growth 
in the extent to which appropriations carry over into later years. These 
sarry-overs cause Congress ultimately to lose control of current expendi- 
sures. The carry-over in military appropriations from 1949-50 was $9.4 
villion; from 1950-51 it was $38 billion; and it is estimated that the 
sarry-over from the following fiscal year 1951-52 will be $57.5 billion. 

Officials of the Department of Defense say that it is necessary to 

ippropriate more money than they can spend in a current year in order 
Jhat they may make contracts for the future. They argue that, if they 
ere limited to the amounts which they could spend in a given year, 
ey would not have an adequate margin of safety within which they 
ight act. This is probably correct. 
But it is clear that we are rapidly getting into a situation where Con- 
ress no longer has complete control over the expenditure of funds for 
lefense purposes. If the Department of Defense is able to get enormous 
ms which are then not spent, and if these unspent funds accumulate 
'rom year to year, then the control of Congress over the level of actual 
ailitary outlays in any given year will be continually diminished. Each 
ngress will be faced with growing amounts of expenditures fixed by 
evious appropriations. 
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There exist very real military virtues, those of courage, fidelity, and 
devotion. These are notable qualities. But a tender concern for the 
public purse has never been numbered among them. The military 
authorities are, in fact, probably the greatest wasters of manpower and 
materials in the country. We have at the present time 1.2 million 
civilians employed by the defense establishment; I am convinced many 
of these employees are wasted. 

But what is more tragic and more harmful to morale are the wastes 
in military personnel. The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, for 
example, has criticized the armed services for their wasteful use of 
physically able military personnel in the so-called “chair-corps,” both in 
indoctrination centers and in the Pentagon itself, and for their failure 
to accept persons with minor physical defects for limited service. Out 
of 95,784 “overhead” jobs filled by military personnel at selected in- 
doctrination centers, the committee estimated that 40,000—the equiva- 
lent of two combat divisions—could be satisfactorily filled by limited- 
service and female military personnel or by civilians. 

Army officials told the Senate Appropriations Committee that it takes 
a total of 60,000 men to field an Army division of about 18,000 men; but 
of these 18,000, only 2,200 are in the infantry platoons which engage in 
actual fighting with the enemy. This supports the statement which 
appears in an Army recruiting poster: “Back of each man with a gun 
there are at least twenty-five men in uniform.” Nothing destroys the 
morale of that one man with the gun more than the thought that some © 
of the twenty-five men behind him are being wasted in “overhead 
jobs.” . . 


How Much Can We Save? 


It is always a temptation to reach out and grasp a figure to represent 
the possible savings in any budget.... But, more important than trying 
to estimate the total, I would like to summarize the areas in which I 
believe major reforms should be made in developing and handling th 
military budget. 

First, I think that Congress needs desperately to equip itself with a 
staff of experts, technicians who can help it handle the massive defense 
budget more intelligently. The most effective economies can be made 
by correcting wasteful practices before the budget is prepared and pre- 
sented, and only continuous study by experts can bring this about. The 
use of these staff experts to question Defense Department witnesse 
would make the appropriations hearings vastly more informative that 
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‘they now are. With this expert help, the understandable reluctance of 
‘congressmen to question the decisions of the military might be re- 
duced, I firmly believe that many of the wasteful habits of the military 
‘arise out of the knowledge that such practices can be continued with 
‘comparative impunity. They would be reduced substantially, I believe, 
if the military knew that not only a watchful but an expert eye was 
‘scrutinizing their actions. 

Second, the top officials in the Defense Department should establish 
and enforce a program of austerity in the military procurement pro- 
gram. Specifications should be reviewed. The gentlemanly amenities 
Should be discarded. A “best buy for the money” concept should be 
linstilled in every purchasing officer. But this cannot be done merely by 
issuing a policy directive. It must be enforced by punishing the wasters 
and luxury buyers and by rewarding the thrifty. 

_ Third, both Congress and the Defense Department should take a 
‘hard look at the so-called “unification act,” to see just what “unifi- 
ication” has meant in practice, particularly in the fields of procurement 
Nand supply management. Perhaps the Secretary of Defense and his staff 
jmeed to “knock some heads together.” Perhaps Congress needs to give 
ithe Secretary additional authority to do just that. There should be no 
such thing as “the prerogative” of any given branch of the service. 

| Fourth, the services should be considerably more rigorous in their 
punishment of wrongdoers among procurement officers. The “slap on 
the wrist” which they have been content to administer to some officers 
‘Sannot have instilled a proper fear in the hearts of others who will face 
temptation at a future date. 

| Finally, there should be a greater concern on the part of those who 
do busines for the military to furnish their goods and services with the 
yest possible quality at the lowest possible price. I do not mean to 
“mpugn the patriotism of most businessmen-and contractors. But there 
‘8 sometimes a tendency for the public to place too much blame on the 
Srocurement officers and pay too little attention to those contractors 
rho try to milk Uncle Sam for all they (and he) are worth. 

- Maltibillion-dollar deficits feed the fires of inflation. They strain the 


ongressman and senator but also of ovary citizen and serviceman to 
to what he can to pinch every penny in our military spending program © 
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